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Abstract 

Due to the increasing need to develop a globalized workforce, like many countries across the globe, Taiwan and 
Japan have extended the efforts to internationalize education to the elementary-school level. This study focuses 
on elementary school principals from both countries and explores the importance that these school leaders place 
on the level and ordering of various factors in the internationalization of education efforts. Using a 
questionnaire-based research design, a researcher-made instrument was administered to the principals of both 
countries, and the analytic hierarchy process (AHP) as well as descriptive statistics were used to compare the 
internationalization of education goals of both countries in terms of the effectiveness of ordering and practical 
implementation. Afterwards, the study utilized corresponding analysis (CA) to determine the views of the 
principals of both countries regarding the relationships between the goals and strategies of international 
education, which are summarized therein. Finally, through the data obtained and resulting discussion, the study 
offers some suggestions for the educational institutions and educators of both countries related to the 
implementation of an international education. 

Keywords: globalization, internationalization, principals of elementary schools, analytic hierarchy process 
(AHP), corresponding analysis (CA) 

1. Introduction 

Due to the influence of globalization, in an effort to increase the future human resource capabilities of their 
citizens, governments around the world have begun to view internationalization as an important theme of 
education policy. Although most current efforts to internationalize education are focused on higher education 
levels, many countries are extending such efforts into the middle school and even elementary school levels 
(Bunnell, 2010; Stewart, 2007). At the elementary school level, the intention and focus of international education 
are to give students early exposure to international contacts, networks, and relationships in order to share 
knowledge, develop an international perspective, and gain early training and experience in cooperating and/or 
competing with international partners and competitors. In addition, in the era of globalization, the need also 
exists to enable students to have an early understanding of regional and global conditions, develop global 
capabilities, and take on the responsibilities of global citizenship (Adam, 2003; Shaklee & Baily, 2012; Taylor 
1994), all of which can lead toward the promotion of the wider goal of world peace (Schoorman, 2000). 
Therefore, the case can be made that the earlier students are exposed to international education, the more likely it 
will be for governments to achieve current and future national and international goals (Stewart, 2008). However, 
while learning from other cultures, one must also develop a national identity and, as a result, one major goal of 
international education is to find a balance between the promotion of national goals within a framework 
emphasizing internationalization and multiculturalism (Nukaga, 2003). 

As it is an East Asian hub surrounded by the ocean and one of the four little dragons of Asia’s economic 
development, Taiwan’s sense of urgency for implementing international education can be imagined. Indeed, in 
2011, the Ministry of Education’s Education Policy White Paper was released, highlighting the full 
implementation of international education policies in elementary and junior high schools. 
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Taiwan and Japan are geographically close and maintain close diplomatic relations; each considers the other to 
be an important member of the international community. As early as 1983, Japan launched a 10-year plan to 
attract 100,000 foreign students. Although Japan’s efforts to promote international education focused on the 
higher education level, due to the influence of globalization in the last 10 years, both Taiwan and Japan have 
experienced an increase in the foreign population through marriage and employment channels, resulting in a 
change in the educational policies’ focus; furthermore, because of the high degree of industrial development, 
both countries have low birth rates, leading to the formation of domestic populations composed of different 
nationalities and the need to promote international education both to increase domestic student understanding of 
international affairs as well as to improve the ability of schools to enroll more students. Finally, for both 
countries, English has become the main foreign language and is used to communicate and interact with other 
countries. 

In 2008, the Asia Society (2008) suggested that all students should have access to a globalization-oriented 
education and recommended that states across the globe should develop a systematic change in educational 
systems, starting from elementary school, extending into high school, and including all stakeholders in the 
internationalization of education. This should include (1) reconfiguring high school graduation requirements so 
that they incorporate the knowledge and skills related to globalization; (2) linking national education standards 
with international benchmarks, and learning from more developed countries; (3) expanding the study of world 
languages; (4) encouraging teachers to develop their abilities in the area of international education through 
professional development, universities, and/or international organizations; (5) ensuring that student learning 
experiences are international in nature, including the use of technology, travel, internships, and service learning; 
and (6) using technology to develop global partnerships. From these recommendations, it can be seen that—in 
the promotion of international education at the elementary school level—the need to empower students, increase 
teachers’ ability to deliver an international education, institutions’ ability to promote it are all important levels to 
consider in the ultimate effectiveness of international education. 

As the key figure at schools, school principals’ leadership will consequently influence the effectiveness of the 
results of international education. Principals must face the differing considerations of the various stakeholders at 
the student, teacher, institutional, and national levels, all of which will affect the international focus of promoting 
international education. Thus, this study targets elementary school principals in Taiwan and Japan. One hundred 
seventeen questionnaires were completed from principals in Taiwan while 79 were completed by principals in 
Japan. This study will first explore the views of principals from Taiwan and Japan regarding the goals of 
international education, the various levels involved, and the weight given to each level; according to the weights 
given to each level, the study will calculate which levels of international education are considered to be the most 
important and then compare the differences between the two countries. Second, this study presents the views of 
elementary school principals from Taiwan and Japan regarding the effectiveness of the practical implementation 
of international education in terms of a variety of levels and sub-items and then compares the two countries in 
these terms. Finally, the study will show the opinions of elementary school principals from the two countries 
regarding the goals and appropriate implementation methods of international education, which are listed in a 
corresponding chart. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 Internationalization of Elementary Schools 

The internationalization of education is influenced by economic, technological and scientific trends (Altbach, 
2004); however, the globalization and internationalization of education should not only have political and 
economic goals, but also be an educational goal in and of itself (Svensso & Wihlborh, 2010). The 
internationalization of education must include teaching and learning, as these are the core of education (Luxon & 
Peelo, 2009). 

For the internationalization of education at the higher levels, the most common definition is to integrate 
internationalism or multiculturalism into the processes of education, research, service, and related institutional 
sectors (Knight & de Wit, 1995). In recent research on the internationalization of education, Knight (2005) 
emphasized its integration into the goals of higher levels of education as well as the functions and processes. The 
aspects of the practical implementation of international education can be broadly grouped into four areas: (1) 
transnational flows between teachers and students; (2) curriculum internationalization; (3) international research 
linkages and open learning programs; an (4) bilateral, regional, and international mutual educational 
qualifications and recognition (Harman, 2004). The development of international education cannot be confined 
to a particular country, but should rather transcend the ethnic and national levels and be expanded and developed 
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with a global perspective and an open mind as well as in accordance with international standards of education. 

To carry out transnational education, personnel training is required that includes international exchanges for 
students and teachers that cover all stages of education. Most research on international education has been 
conducted at the higher levels, and little research has been done at the elementary school level; very few studies 
have been done on the relationship between implementation and effectiveness, although research at this level 
clearly carries importance. 

2.2 The Development of International Education Policy in Taiwan and Japan 

2.2.1 The Development of International Education in Taiwan 

In 2001, Taiwan implemented Grade 1-9 Curriculum Guidelines that made “cultural learning and international 
understanding” one of ten fundamental capabilities, emphasizing that students should understand and appreciate 
their national and world culture, have a deep sense of the world as a global village, develop their sense of 
inclusion and tolerance, develop the courage to pursue social justice and ecological security, and become 
peaceful citizens of the world (Ministry of Education, 2003). In 2004, with the publication of the “2005-to-2008 
education policy principles,” the Ministry of Education continued its emphasis on expanding the global vision 
and nurturing the talents of new nationals as one of the policy items (Ministry of Education, 2004). 

In 2011, Taiwan’s Ministry of Education published its “White Paper of International Education for Primary and 
Secondary Schools.” This paper indicated that globalization is not a trend that can be stopped; the requirements 
needed to face the social, economic, and rapid technological changes and be competitive demands that the 
educational needs of Taiwan move toward innovative thinking. Since Taiwan’s withdrawal from the United 
Nations, its ability to participate in international activities has encountered limitations, and its people’s 
understanding of the international community has been very limited. 

The white paper on international education policy stressed that education must rethink its position and add 
international learning elements and goals to elementary and secondary schools in order to enable 
students—through the process of international education—to understand the international community, develop 
international attitudes, cultivate a national identity, and attain international literacy, world competitiveness, and 
the international talents to accept global responsibilities (Ministry of Education, 2011). 

The internationalization of education in Taiwan’s elementary and secondary schools ranges from curriculum 
development and teaching to international exchanges, teachers’ professional development, the 
internationalization of schools, and the implementation of these factors. According to the overall results of the 
implementation of international education outcomes published in 2012, nationally, the managing of 
“internationalization of schools” held the highest proportion, followed by “curriculum development and 
teaching,” “professional development,” and “international exchanges,” respectively. From this it can be seen that 
Taiwan has actively attempted to expand its international perspective and continues to develop the content of 
education policy while actively conducting the internationalization of education at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

2.2.2 The Development of International Education in Japan 

In order to achieve the goals of international cooperation, education, and friendship, in 1983 then-Prime Minister 
of Japan Nakasone Yasuhiro published the “100,000 Foreign Student Plan.” By 2003, the number of 
international students had reached 100,000. The foreign student policy was formed primarily in response to the 
Ministry of Culture’s (which merged with the Science and Technology Department in 2001 to form the Ministry 
of Education, Culture, Sports, Science & Technology [MEXT]) previous proposals regarding the wisdom of 
international cooperation, which promote efforts to increase friendship and mutual understanding between Japan 
and other countries, strengthen the ability of the global community, and at the same time internationalize the 
socio-economic systems (Okubo, 2000). 

In March 1989, the Japanese Ministry of Education published the “Elementary School Teaching Guidelines,” 
and full implementation began in 1992. The goal of the guidelines is to guide and enhance mutual understanding 
among international students in order to provide students with a preliminary understanding of various cultures, 
languages, international etiquette, knowledge and education, and—in the process of using information 
technology and internationalization—cultivate the qualities of international citizens, helping students become 
both “a Japanese citizen with an international outlook” and “a Japanese citizen who has the trust of the 
international community.” Among these, there is also reference to enhancing students’ sense of national identity 
through the use of the national flag and anthem (MEXT, 1989). 

In 1996, the Central Council for Education of the Ministry of Education proposed an Education Consultation 
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Report entitled “Outlook on the essentials of education in the 21st century.” This report placed particular 
emphasis on the importance of internationalizing education and required that efforts toward international 
education begin from the elementary school level, the main contents of which include (1) internationalization 
and education; (2) enhancement of education for international understanding; (3) the improvement of foreign 
language education; and (4) improving the education and enrichment of the children of foreign spouses (Lin, 
2008). In this way, the report showed that Japan hopes that the internationalization of education can commence 
early in the elementary level and will utilize a variety of methods and channels to support various forms of 
international exchange activities. 

In 2008, with the hope of recruiting more than 300,000 students by 2020, the Japanese government proposed its 
“300,000 foreign students plan” (MEXT, 2008). In Japan’s international education promotion process, the 
internationalization of universities began very early, whereas for junior high, senior high, and elementary schools, 
formal implementation of international education began only after the publication of the “Elementary Learning 
Essentials Guidebook” (in 1992 for elementary schools, 1993 for junior high schools, and 1994 for senior high 
schools). In the country’s junior and senior high schools and elementary schools, the implementation of 
international education is generally concentrated in the 2 to 4 hours per week of integrative studies, during which 
time an integrated curriculum approach to teaching activities and content presentation is used (Lin, 2008). In 
short, Japan’s efforts to promote international education began in the early 1990s and have gradually entered the 
curriculum and programming levels. 

Over the past decade, the internationalization of education has been an important educational innovation theme 
in both Taiwan and Japan. During the issuance of policies in this area, in addition to emphasizing 
internationalization, they have also not forgotten to include the aspects of national identity and patriotism. 
Although still in its early stages, many specific practices have already appeared in the curriculum that allow for 
the comparison of the promotion of the internationalization of education efforts of Taiwan and Japan. 

2.3 School Implementation of Internationalized Education 

Schoorman (2000) suggested that the framework of the internationalization of education—from the commitment 
of the educational staff to the principal’s leadership and the provision of financial and human resources—can 
survive the stress of innovative goals. In practice, the internationalization of education can be divided into micro 
and macro parts. The micro level includes the internationalization of university services, such as offering 
international student services, improving the information services interface as well as management services, and 
curriculum development, including languages, learning content and scope, cross-cultural and international 
programs, and global research, among others. The macro level includes increasing the diversity of staff and 
students and managing international educational efforts such as study abroad programs, faculty growth, school 
faculty and staff exchanges, and international network links. 

English is currently the dominant language of international communication, and introducing English at the 
elementary school level is an important part of educational internationalization for non-English speaking 
countries (Dronker, 1993). For the United Kingdom and the United States, the increase in the Chinese-speaking 
populations has grown the prevalence of Chinese and other languages (Howe, 2008). The mutual benefits of an 
international education comes in many forms, including greater student and professional mobility, the 
development of collective curriculum, and the ability to enter international face-to-face meetings and conduct 
overseas resource sharing (Fortuijn, 2002). To establish mutually beneficial international partnerships, sister 
schools can cross international boundaries, expanding faculty and student learning opportunities, promoting 
collaborative research, and enriching the curriculum as well as student recruitment and fundraising—all of which 
are common ways to promote the internationalization of education (Zheng, Hinshaw, Yu, Guo, & Dakley, 2001). 

Over the past few years, schools and communities in the United States have begun to reset the direction of 
education policy so that students can succeed in their studies while equipping them with the abilities to face the 
future challenges of a globalized world. For every state in the United States, a variety of practical strategies have 
been proposed for the internationalization of education. Some high schools in Chicago, for example, are offering 
a range of strategies—from foreign languages to sister school exchanges and videos, from internationalizing the 
curriculum to attempting to integrate academics and global themes—so that every student not only has four years 
of foreign language learning, but also has the experience of student exchanges with sister schools around the 
world. Using videos during the regular classroom hours to link up with sister schools and/or professionals and 
experts from all walks of life is also a common practice (Stewart, 2008). Another example of such practices is at 
a university in Boston, which has used short-term visits (4 to 7 days) to enable students to understand 
multicultural, economic, and political complexities. Before such visits, readings, discussions, and the visits, 
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students took notes and organized information; after a few days, the actual inspection of local planners and 
government officials took place. This is also a way to integrate an international perspective into courses, thereby 
building international cultural cooperative research relationships to understand the processes involved in 
globalization (Ail & Doan, 2006). 

In Ohio, for example, Howe (2008) suggested that, during the implementation of internationalization education, 
schools use 10 feasible strategies: (1) using international standards to evaluate the educational system, including 
tests to measure the internationalization of students and the school; (2) recruiting the services of an international 
education advisory committee that will provide citizens with the basic knowledge, capabilities, and opportunities 
needed to survive in an international community; (3) holding international education summits and, through these 
meetings, allowing the public to understand the importance of international education; (4) designating regional 
universities and authentic research programs and curriculum to cooperate with Ohio State University in order to 
strengthen the internationalization of education at Ohio State University; (5) promoting statewide policies and 
laws that encourage and establish global education and strengthen the ability of states to issue licenses to native 
speakers to teach Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Spanish, and French; (6) obtaining help and funds from the federal 
government, allowing for statewide planning and action; (7) collaborating with foundations, community, and 
corporate support; (8) supporting school districts to exchange teachers and engage in experimental programs and 
educational training; (9) creating a statewide international education network of documents; and (10) creating 
excitement and momentum around a systematic approach to the promotion of international education and global 
learning. 

Clearly, despite the extensive efforts to implement international education at the university level and the 
movement of primary education toward these goals, at the student level there is a need to focus on expanding 
students’ international knowledge, inspiring students’ interest in international issues, and improving students’ 
fundamental foreign language communication skills. At the institutional level, in order to support the 
government’s internationalization of education policy, schools need to create an internationally diverse learning 
environment to recruit international students; to achieve these efforts, schools can not only receive funds and 
grants, but can also improve the competitiveness of school enrollment. At the national level, there is a need to 
develop in students an appreciation of a variety of cultures and tolerance; however, these steps must also be 
balanced with the need to learn about one’s own culture and the promotion of patriotism (Nukaga, 2003). 
International education should enable students to have a diverse cultural perspective, identify with their local 
culture, develop national and international thinking, and simultaneously build students’ critical thinking and 
analytical skills as well as adaptability and sensitivity to different cultures (Gurran, Norman, & Gleeson, 2008). 
Therefore, for consolidating teachers’ and students’ national consciousness, enhancing students’ understanding 
of the local culture is also a practical goal of the internationalization of education in elementary schools. 

3. Methodology 

The purpose of this study is to confirm what goals and objectives are sufficient to obtain the benefits of an 
internationalized education. Thus, the study will use a hierarchical analysis method—namely, the analytic 
hierarchy process (AHP)—to calculate the relative weight of importance of various contributing factors. The 
main purpose of AHP is to systematize complex issues, disassembling larger problems into smaller ones 
and—through the use of different levels of analysis—solving the problem at hand. In using AHP, one is able 
organize the ideas and opinions of experts and then allocate weights to each class, effectively achieving a 
consistent classification scheme and, in combination with other forms of statistical techniques, delving further 
into the analysis (Satty, 1994). 

3.1 Analytic Hierarchy Process 

In AHP, one puts the main goals of international education on the highest level, while the second level is 
composed of the secondary goals, where such sub-goals are vested in the main objectives. Through AHP, one 
can determine the weight of each level and ascertain the level of each sub-goal scores. Using AHP has many 
advantages, including the ability to (1) directly collect the opinions of experts; (2) calculate the weight of 
individual factors; and (3) confirm a consistent ratio (Saaty, 1980). Using the views of the principals of both 
countries regarding relative importance, this study was able to make a comparison and establish the relative 
weights of the criteria as well compare the views of the principals from the two countries. Through AHP, the 
induction of the relative weights of attributes was then converted to the positive reciprocal matrix to calculate the 
relative weight of each factor. 

After the establishment of the comparison matrix, a commonly used numerical analysis—namely, the eigenvalue 
solution—was used to identify vectors and find the weight of important factors. The following formula was used 
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(see Figure 1): 
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Figure 1. Formula to calculate weights 

Note: “aij” stands for “row i” and “column j” positive reciprocal matrix; “akj” stands for a normalized “row k” 


A pairwise comparison of the matrix of values was developed using the choices participants made on 
questionnaires. Due to the fact that determining levels requires many factors, when making the pairwise 
comparisons of the participants, it is difficult to achieve consistency; as such, these values need to be put through 
a consistency test. Therefore, a Consistency Index (Cl) was developed. 

An eigenvalue ^ max was used to handle consistency and, through the consistency matrix, it was verified whether 
the contents of the answers achieved consistency, where CR < .1 is considered acceptable. The following 
formula was used (see Figure 2): 
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Figure 2. Consistency test formula 


3.2 AHP Structure 

The chart depicted in Figure 3 was completed based on the literature review and expert discussions. The whole 
goals of the internationalization of education are placed in the first column; the second column comprises the 
student, institutional, and societal levels, with these three levels holding an integral position in the overall 
framework; the third column is composed of nine items related to the goals of internationalizing education and 
are sub-items of column 2 categories. 
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Figure 3. Framework of the goals of promoting internationalization of education at the elementary school level 


3.3 Questionnaire Design 

This study used a researcher-made questionnaire. The questionnaire was designed based on the results of the 
literature review, and construct validity was established after a full discussion of the content among the research 
team. The questionnaire consists of two parts. The first part was made by first collecting the choices of the 
elementary principals on the questionnaires and then calculating the weight placed on the goals of 
internationalized education at the student, institutional, and societal levels, resulting in nine items (see Figure 3). 
Principal participants could use these items to complete the pairwise comparisons and then calculate the scores 
of the goals of each level by weight. These were listed out. 

The second part—also a self-questionnaire—listed eight common international education activities that occur in 
elementary schools: (1) actively recruiting international students, (2) encouraging staff to participate in various 
international studies, (3) constructing a foreign language learning environment at school, (4) integrating various 
kinds of international knowledge into the curriculum, (5) establishing cooperative relations with foreign schools, 
(6) holding overseas study tours or foreign-visitor activities, (7) promoting long-distance exchanges between 
domestic and international students, and (8) participating in various international competitions. The principals 
completed the self-assessments of the domestic implementation of internationalizing education. 

3.4 Participants 

Questionnaires were sent to 150 elementary principals each in Taiwan and Japan, 117 of which were returned 
from Taiwan and 79 from Japan, resulting in a response of 78% and 52.7%, respectively. As AHP uses expert 
answers, large numbers are not considered necessary for the first part of the study; however, because the second 
and third parts do require large numbers, a large number of questionnaires were sent out. 

4. Research Results 

4.1 Comparing the Perceived Importance of the Various Levels Affected by Internationalization of Education in 
Taiwan and Japan 

The principals from both countries perceive each level of internationalization of education as carrying specific 
degrees of importance, as detailed in Table 1. 
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Table 1. Comparison of the relative weights of importance held by elementary school principals from Taiwan 
and Japan of the varying purposes and goals of international education 

Japan Taiwan 


Level 


Student 


Sub-level 


First 

level 

weight 


Raw 

Score 


Weighted 

Score 


Rank 


First 

level 

weight 


Raw Weighted 
Score Score K k 


Expand students’ 

international 0.28 0.09 

knowledge 

Improve students’ 

fore,gn language 0 33 0 .32 0.11 

communication 
skills 


6 0.34 0.22 


4 0.63 0.34 0.21 


1 


2 


Inspire student 

interest in 0.40 0.13 

international issues 

Establish a 
multi-cultural 
learning 
environment 

Obtain government 
Institution subsidies or private 
sponsorship 

Improve school 
enrollment 
competitiveness 

Enhance student 
understanding of 0.36 0.09 

the local culture 

Consolidate the 
national 

Society consciousness of ^ ^ 0.22 0.05 

teachers and 
students 


0.51 0.22 

0.32 0.13 

0.17 0.07 


2 0.32 0.20 

1 0.55 0.11 

0 19 

2 0.19 0.04 

8 0.26 0.05 

6 0.28 0.05 

9 0.18 °* 17 °-° 3 


3 


4 


8 

6 


6 


9 


Foster an 
appreciation and 
tolerance for other 
cultures 

Consistency Test 


0.42 0.10 4 


C.R.=0.001 (0.1) 


0.54 0.10 5 


C.R =0.015 (0.1) 


Table 1 indicates that, regarding the internationalization of education, Japanese principals give the following 
weights in order of importance to the institutional (0.43), student (0.33) and societal (0.24) levels, whereas 
Taiwanese principals give the following weights in order of importance to the student (0.63), institutional (0.19) 
and societal (0.18) levels. Thus, the Japanese principals placed more emphasis of international education at the 
institutional level whereas the Taiwanese principals placed more emphasis on students. 

4.2 Comparison of the Sub-Goals of International Education of Taiwan and Japan 

Table 1 provides a comparison of the weights given to the first-level sub-goals. For Taiwan, the highest scores 
were achieved by three sub-goals: enhance student international knowledge ( 0 . 22 ), improve student foreign 
language communication skills (0.21), and inspire student interest in international issues (0.20). For Japan, the 
three highest scores were achieved by the following sub-goals: establish a multicultural learning environment 
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(0.22), obtain government subsidies or private sponsorship (0.13), and inspire student interest in international 
issues (0.13). For Taiwan, the items with the highest scores were mainly concerned with goals related to benefits 
for students, whereas for Japan, two of the items with the highest scores were at the institutional level, while one 
was at the student level. Regarding the lower scores of the two countries, for Taiwan the two lowest scores were 
for consolidate the national consciousness of teachers and students (0.03) and receive government subsidies or 
private sponsorship (0.04); for Japan, the lowest scores were for consolidate the national consciousness of 
teachers and students (0.05) and improve school enrollment competitiveness (0.07). 

In comparing the two countries, the majority of high scores were obtained in Taiwan. The two items that 
received a higher score in Japan were to obtain government grants or private sponsors (a difference of 0.07) and 
improve school enrollment competitiveness (a difference 0.02). These two items are related to the institutional 
benefits of international education, particularly in terms of obtaining subsidies, because Japan is not currently 
actively implementing such educational policies; thus, Japanese school principals must consider the difficulties 
of implementing such policies at the institutional level. The only item where Taiwan and Japan scored no 
difference in degree of importance (i.e., foster an appreciation and tolerance for other cultures) was ranked in the 
middle. 

4.3 Taiwanese and Japanese Principals’ Perceptions Regarding the Practical Implementation of 
Internationalizing Education 


Table 2. Taiwanese and Japanese principals’ perceptions regarding the practical implementation of 
internationalizing education 


International education implementation activities item list 

Japan 

Rank 

Taiwan 

Rank 

a. Actively recruit foreign students 

1.56 

5 

1.28 

8 

b. Encourage staff to attend international education workshops 

2.14 

3 

2.47 

3 

c. Establish a school-wide foreign language learning environment 

2.97 

1 

3.31 

1 

d. Integrate international knowledge into the curriculum 

2.62 

2 

3.18 

2 

e. Establish partnerships with international schools 

1.56 

5 

1.64 

5 

f. Hold frequent overseas study tours or visits 

1.44 

7 

1.64 

5 

g. Establish domestic and international school exchanges 

1.58 

4 

1.80 

4 

h. Join a variety of international competitions 

1.39 

8 

1.74 

7 


The findings from Table 2 reveal that Taiwan’s three highest scores were c: construct a school-wide foreign 
language learning environment (3.31), d: integrate a variety of international knowledge into the curriculum 
(3.18), and b: encourage staff to participate in various international trainings (2.47). Japan’s three highest scores 
in order were c: construct a school-wide foreign language learning environment (2.97), d: integrate a variety of 
international knowledge into the curriculum (2.62), and b: encourage staff to participate in various international 
training (2.14). The items and their order were the same for both countries. 

In comparing the actual implementation effectiveness of international education of Taiwan and Japan, it can be 
seen that Taiwan’s scores on most items were higher than those for Japan. In terms of the order of 
implementation, only two items had large differences in Taiwan and Japan—namely, h: participate in various 
international competitions and a: actively enroll international students. For Taiwan, item “h” was ranked fifth 
and item “a” was eighth. Conversely, for Japan, item “a” was ranked fifth and item “h” was ranked eighth. The 
remaining items held the same placements for both countries. 

In recent years in Taiwan, under the encouragement of policy and government, Taiwan’s elementary schools 
have actively joined many international technology competitions; conversely, due to the low birth rates and 
factors related to international relations, Japan seems to be have a better situation than Taiwan in terms of 
attracting foreign students, and recruiting international students has become a major focus of internationalization 
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education in Japan (see Table 2). 

4.4 Level of Correspondence between Goals of International Education and Activities 

Taiwanese and Japanese elementary school principals’ comparison of the goals of international education and 
the methods used are presented in Figure 4. 



method 

objective 


Figure 4. Correspondence between international education goals and methods 


Note: (1) enhance student international knowledge; (2) improve students’ foreign language communication skills; 
(3) inspire students’ interest in international issues; (4) construct a multicultural learning environment; (5) obtain 
government subsidies or private sponsorship; (6) improve school recruitment competitiveness; (7) enhance 
student understanding of local culture; (8) consolidate student and teacher national consciousness; (9) cultivate 
an appreciation and tolerance for different cultures. 

a. actively recruit international students; b. encourage staff to participate in various international education 
workshops; c. create a school-wide foreign language learning environment; d. integrate all kinds of international 
knowledge into the curriculum; e. establish outside school partnerships; f. routinely sponsor overseas study tours 
or visits; g. encourage domestic and international long-distance exchange students; h. join various international 
competitions. 

In general, five types of correspondence exist among the data: 

1) 5 and h: Schools obtaining more funding and assistance (5) can manage to participate in more international 
competitions (h). 

2) 2 and c: For schools to improve student foreign language communication abilities (2), schools must pay 
attention to constructing a school-wide foreign language environment (c), the effects of which can be significant. 

3) 4 and a: By constructing a multicultural environment (4), schools create a situation that is more conducive to 
recruiting international students (a). 

4) 7, 9 and g: Enhancing student understanding of the local culture (7) as well as fostering student appreciation 
and tolerance of other cultures (9) can be achieved by promoting domestic and international long-distance 
exchanges (g). 

5) 1, 3 and b: To enhance students’ level of international knowledge (1) and inspire student interest in 
international issues (3), schools can encourage staff to participate in a variety of international education 
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workshops (b). 

5. Conclusion and Discussion 

This study of elementary school principals in Taiwan and Japan attempted to confirm the main factors involved 
in the implementation of internationalization of education, establish the importance of these factors, and 
determine the order of implementation of such factors during the implementation of international education in 
order to provide schools with working strategies to use in their own attempts at implementing international 
education policies. 

The main goal of this study was to determine that Taiwan’s Ministry of Education is currently actively 
promoting an international education policy in elementary and secondary schools and that elementary school 
principals believe that the most important benefits of the internationalization of education is for students. In 
Japan, efforts to internationalize education began earlier, and elementary school principals currently believe that 
goals to school organizations and institutions are the main priority. Perhaps as Taiwan is currently promoting 
internationalization of education policies and adequate funding is being provided for this, principals can focus 
their concerns exclusively on the influence of such policies on students; meanwhile, as Japan is not currently 
emphasizing such educational policies, principals from Japan instead value implementation of this educational 
policy in wider terms to ensure its benefits for school institutions. Principals in both countries ranked the goals of 
international education at the societal level last. 

After analyzing the assigned weights, the study next found that, in implementing the internationalization of 
education in Taiwan, the most important aspects were enhancing students’ international knowledge, improving 
students’ foreign language communication skills, and inspiring student interest in international issues; for Japan, 
the most important aspects were constructing a multicultural learning environment, obtaining government grants 
or private sponsorship, and inspiring student interest in international issues. As it is a current focus of 
educational policy, Taiwan is injecting abundant funds toward internationalizing education, and the consequent 
focus of policy evaluation will be placed on the impact of policy on students. This is reflected in the study as the 
three most important items for elementary school principals in Taiwan are indeed at the student level. Taiwan is 
in the full swing of implementing an international education policy, and the effectiveness of student learning 
outcomes will often be evaluated; as a result, its scores seem high compared to Japan, where such policies are 
not currently being focused on. In contrast, as Lin (2008) stated, the internationalization of education in Japan 
has already become integrated into the school curriculum; therefore, the injection of more funds is limited. As a 
result, of the three items that elementary school principals in Japan value the most—namely, building a 
multicultural learning environment, obtaining government grants or private sponsorship, and inspiring student 
interests in international issues—two are concerned with the benefits of policy at the institutional level. 

The third finding is that, for both countries, the performance of the practical implementation of international 
education is not adequate. Only three items—integrating a variety of international knowledge into the curriculum, 
creating a school-wide foreign language learning environment, and encouraging staff to participate in various 
international education workshops—are handled fairly well by both countries. Japan’s scores for every other 
item are lower than Taiwan’s. According to the literature (Fortuijn, 2002; Zheng et al., 2001), the 
implementation strategies for the internationalization of education in Taiwan and Japan are broadly in line with 
the experience of Western countries; in the execution of such policies, further efforts are needed. There are 
considerable differences between the official policy objectives of international education and school principals’ 
practical understanding of such policy objectives. 

Regarding the lowest scores for Taiwan, it is perhaps because international educational policies are currently 
being implemented; it is therefore easy for schools to get funding directly from the government as receiving 
public or private funds seems less important for the principals. Moreover, it is possible that Taiwanese 
elementary school principals might not see a direct positive correlation between the implementation of 
international education and the consolidation of national consciousness, thereby resulting in a lower score for 
this item. 

As for Japan, basic literacy is emphasized in compulsory education; international education is included primarily 
at the higher levels of education and is not a primary focus of the elementary and middle school curriculum 
development. As a result, schools can only rarely receive government funding for efforts to promote the 
internationalization of education at the elementary and middle school levels. Unlike their Taiwanese counterparts, 
Japanese principals do not feel that a relationship exists between the implementation of international education 
and the development of national consciousness; therefore, this item received a lower score. Perhaps the 
principals of both countries consider that achieving the goal of “consolidating national consciousness” cannot be 
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achieved through the internationalization of education. 

Furthermore, the differing goals for the internationalization of education can be achieved by applying various 
strategies. Schools wishing to attend more international competitions, for example, can obtain funding for grants. 
An emphasis on establishing a school-wide foreign language learning environment can improve students’ foreign 
language communication skills. Schools wishing to recruit international students should establish a multicultural 
environment, and promoting domestic-international exchanges between schools can increase students’ 
understanding of the local culture as well as foster their appreciation and tolerance of other cultures. Finally, 
encouraging staff to participate in various international education workshops will both broaden students’ 
international knowledge and inspire students’ interest in international issues. 

Special attention should be paid to the following result: Taiwanese and Japanese principals agree that the 
implementation of international educational activities are unable to achieve the goal of consolidating national 
consciousness, yet this goal is considered an important part of the Taiwan Ministry of Education’s white paper 
on international education, which states that, “in the promotion of international education in primary and 
secondary schools, through a comparison of international cultures schools can educate students to more deeply 
understand the unique features of their own local culture, to recognize the features of Taiwan’s unique historical 
position, to realize the special situation of Taiwan’s place in the international community, and to awaken their 
national consciousness and take up personal responsibility for their country” (Ministry of Education, 2011: 5). 

Finally, this study suggests that the educational authorities of both countries explore the patterns that emerge on 
the diagram so as to choose the strategies that will be the most effective and will have the greatest 
correspondence with local goals. 
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